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WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
big ctined BALLAP CONCERTS, Sr James’s Hatt. 

WEDNESDAY NBA', at Eighto’clock. Artists—Mdme Sherrington and Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss. Or: and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr Sims Reeves 
and Mr Edward Lioy:!, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. oforte—Mdme 
Arabella Goddard. ‘The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr Fred 
Walker, QOonductor—Mr SipNEy Naytor. Tickets, 7s, 6d., 4s., 38., 28., 1s., of 
—_ _ James's Hall: the usual agents; and of Bodsry & Oo., 295, Regent 

reet, W. 





OBERT BURNS BIRTHDAY CONCERT, Sr Jases’s 
Hatt, Fripay next, Jan. 25. National Songs of Scotland at Eight 
o'clock. Mesdames Blanche Oole, Frances Brooke, Miss Coyte Turner, and Mdme 
Antoinette he en Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley, Mr 
Walter Clifford, and Mr Maybrick. Conductors—Sir JuLius Benepict and Mr 
Stpnky NayLor. Scots Guards’ Band (conductor, Mr J. P. Clarke). Sofa 
Btalls, 10s. 6d, ; Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s. Admission, One Shilling. 
Tickets at Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall; and all music publishers. r 
AmBROSE AUSTIN, Manager. 


Me SIMS. REEVES will sing “LAND 0’ THE LEAL” 
and ‘“ MAOGREGORS’ GATHERING,” at Robert Burns Birthday Concert, 
St James’s Hall, Friday next, at Eight. 


DLL MARIE KREBS begs to announce that she will 
give Two PIANOFORTE REOITALS, in St James’s HALL, on WEDNESDAY 
Afternoons, March 13 27, to commence each day at Three o'clock. Sofa 
Btalls, 78, 6d.; Balcony, 3s. Admission, One Shilling. Tickets at Chappell & Co,’s, 
50, New Bond Street ; and at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. 


PERATIC REHEARSALS. — Siexor MAZZONI, 
Professor of Singing, proposes to hold a Series of RE-UNIONS for the 
practice of Vocal Operatic Music (English and English Adaptations) in order to 
ve Students and t the opportunity of more easily learning Concerted 
tic Music, The ré-unions will take place at Signor Mazzont’s residence, 

on each THURSDAY from Feb, 7 to April 25, from 7 to 9 o’clock p.m. Terms, 
£2 2s, For particulars apply to Signor Mazzont, 15, Charlotte Street, Bedfor: 
+ rig W.0.; or to Messrs Hutchings & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent 
T° CHORAL and MUSICAL SOCIETIES.—Mr T. Harper 
will continue his Tour with Vocal Quartet throughout the Winter.—Address 

25, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


ICORDI’S (of Milan) DEPOT OF ITALIAN MUSIC, 
23, OHARLES STREET, MippLEsEx Hosprrat, Lonpon, W. 


Liste of Vocal, Pianoforte, or Instrumental Music of every description gratis 
and post free, 


All Sheet Music at half price. Sample Copies to the Trade on the usual terms. 
All works produced in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


NEWEST SONGS BY CIRO PINSUTI. 8. d. 
EYES 80 BLUB. Words by J.H.DAVIES,B.A. 0.00 ete oes 
“This is one of the most fascinating little vocal pieces we have 
yet seen from the of this composer, and if it do not at once 
achieve popularity there can be no room for compositions of grace, 
refinement, and musical a Times, Nov., 1877. 
WELOOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE. _,, ‘ 


NEWEST SONGS BY F. P. TOSTI. 




















TI RAPIREI. Italian and English words 
M’AMASTI MAI? on ” 
TAMO ANOORA. ” ” 


_ 


SACRED MUSIC. 
STABAT MATER. Pergolesi, Fortwo voices... .. «. «. met 1 0 


a TO CHORAL SOOCIEIES. 
» Basily, For 8.0.T.B. toe 8 Nap ee 
MISERERE, Zin; : li, For 8.0.7.B. ... oi er coe aie a: * 
BOW THINE EAR, O LORD. Anthem (sung at St Paul’s Cathedral, 

Nov. 8, 1877), arranged from Verdi's Requiem, by J.R.MuRRAY ... 1 0 
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Ricorp1’s GRanp CaTALOavE, containing 50,000 of his own publications, 5s, net, 








ANNUAL DOUBLE NUMBER 


OF THE 


MUSICAL WORLD. 


The Annual New Year’s Number of the Musical World, published on Jay. 5, 1878 
consists of 


THIRTY-SIX PAGES. 


Including Original literary compositions from eminent writers. 


It also contains several new Cartoons and Humouristic Sketches by 
Charles pull. 
Among other Cartoons isa 


KALEIDOSCOPE OF WAGNER'S TANNHAUSER 
(As represented at the Royal Italian Opera); 


THE THREE OPERATIC GRACES 
(PATTI, NILSSON, and ALBANI); 


DR. HANS VON BULOW TORMENTED BY THE HALF-DOZEN 
“PETTICOAT PIANISTS.” 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN IN PURGATORY. 
&e., ke. 





There are also several new Portraits, Burlesque Sketches, &c., by 
Charles Zyall. 


des literary contributions in verse and prose from the pens of eminent 
it authors, including a new Poem, called 


THEM KONSURTS AGIN. 


By OUR SPECIAL COCKNEY (J. B.) 





The third of Dr Hans Von Biflow’s Notes of Travel, &c., is one of the 
features of the New Year’s Number. 





Poems and Essays by SuTHERLAND Epwarps, F. 0. BURNAND, 
” pe nows, DgsMonD L Ryay, W. A. Barrett, MIcHAEL WILLIAMS, 
Bunwk 1, G. Grove, Professor MACFARREN, &c. 





Single Copies, 6d., by post 7d, Annual Subscription, as usual, 20s., free by post, 





ORDERS RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREBT, LONDON, W. 
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By special appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 


HART & SON, 


Violin Makers and Repairers. 


ROME, NAPLES, & PADOVA VIOLIN AND Harp STRINGS. 
Finest Qualities only, 


14, PRINCES STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


N.B,—Orders by post attended to, 





Just Published. 82 pages, 8vo, in paper, price 3s. net. 


PARSIFAL, 


EIN BUHNENWEIHFESTSPIEL 
(POEM), 
VON 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


ALBUM—SONATE. 


FURJDAS 
PIANOFORTE. 
VON 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Price 3s, net. 





SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





TO COMPOSERS WISHING TO PUBLISH. 


MUSIC ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PUBLISHED IN THE BEST STYLE AT 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


ESTIMATES FREE ON RECEIPT OF MS. 


NEW SONGS. 
Just out. 
IN MY DREAM. ByMdme Sarnron-Dotby ... ve Fn San a 
THE SEA KING. By Louis Dient... ~ bap) “eae ns ae 
For Bass or Baritone. 
Also the Fourth Edition of WrrgurTon’s popular Baritone Song, 


THE WAGONER . 4s, 


Sun £ by ‘everybod y. ; 
LONDON : SIMPSON & CO., 83, ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS.—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Dept for Signor ANDREA RUFFINI’s (of Naples) Uelebrated Strings 
for Soloists, 


25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 


Price List free on application. 











(SERVATIONS on the PHYSICAL EDUCATION of the 
VOCAL ORGANS. By ARTHUR BARRACLOUGH. Price 1s, 


GUIDE to ITALIAN PRONUNCIATION for the Use of 
STUDENTS of SINGING. By ArTHUR BARRACLOVGH. Now Ready. 


Price ls. 
London: ORAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 
EW SONG.—“ A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FAIR.” 


Composed expressly for Mr Welbye-Wallace by I@NACE GIBSONE, London: 
Hurtcuines & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


R WELBYE-WALLACE (Tenor), of the Crystal Palace, 
and Hallé’s Gentlemen’s Concerts, &., &c., requests that all communica- 
tions concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, or Opera, may be 
addressed to care of Messrs DuNCAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
R WELBYE-WALLACE will -sing Ienack Grpsone’s 
new Song, “A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FAIR,” at the Hall, Kilburn, 
on the 29th, \ 


HOWARD JONES will sing Ianace Grssonz’s new 
Song, “A MESSAGE FROM MY LADY FAIR,” at Guildford, on the 
24th ; and at Dorking, 29th. 
‘‘ VIENI LA BARCA.” : 
HE MISSES ALLITSEN will sing Gotpbrre’s admired 
duet, ‘‘ VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA” at Mr Kuhe’s Festival at Brigh- 
ton, February next, 


Mss PAULINE FEATHERBY will sing Henry Smarr’s 
popular Song, “THE LADY OF THE LEA,” on Wxpnespay, Jan. 30, 
in Mrs Jon MACFARREN’s Pianoforte Recital, at Southampton. 
“QOH, BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
N ISS ELLEN BOOTH will sing Wertreton Gurrnsry’s 
favourite Song, ‘OH, BUY MY FLOWERS,” at the Concert of the London 
Conservatory of Music, at St James’s Hall, Jan. 24. 


R BARTON McGUCKIN begs to announce his Removal 
to 85, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W., where all communications 
respecting Concerts, Oraturio performances, &c., may be addressed. 


\ ADAME FLORENCE LANCIA (who has resumed her 

Public Concert Career), can accept ENGAGEMENTS for Miscellaneous 
Concerts and Oratorio performances, Communications joy, Ae addressed to her 
residence, 33, Grand Parade, Brighton, or to Mr VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


DLLE DORA SCHIRMACHER begs to announce that 
she has arrived in London. All letters respecting ENGAGEMENTS and 
Lessons to be addressed to 9, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W 


\ RS OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


) R BRIDSON (Baritone) —Communications respecting 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to 17, Bar- 
tholomew Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


\ R EDWYN FRITH (Basso), of the Royal Albert Hall, 


St James’s Hall, and Atheneum Concerts, desires that all peer mgr 
te., 






































concerning ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio, Concerts, Opera, Soirées, 
addressed 15, Leamington Road Villas, Westbourne Park, W. 


\ DLLE! IDA CORANT requests that all communications 

respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera, Oratorio, or Concerts, &c., be 
addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEy, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, or 
care of Messrs DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


i R H. SELIGMANN (Tenor) requests that all communica- 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Con- 
certs may be addressed to Mr N, VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


ERR EDUARD HEIMENDAHL (Violinist), Pupil of 

Herr Wilhelmj and M. Wieniawski, begs to announce his arrival in London. 

All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS and Lessons to be addressed to 
29, Newton Road, Bayswater, W. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR BADIA. 
“TA NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAC”), 
(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badia at Mr Sydney 
8mith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by DuncaN DAvIsoN 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY SIGNOR SCHIRA, 


NGELS’ FOOD. Song. (Composed for and sung by Signor 
Talbo). The Words by Rita. The Music by F. ScHirA. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. W. 


ANTED, a MANAGER for the Blackpool Winter 
Gardens and Pavilion. Must be qualified to undertake the entire control 

of the place, both as to catering for the public, arranging entertainments and 
fées, and other details, Applications, stating qualifications, previous occupa- 
tion, and salary required, to be sent in to Mr T. BLANE, Secretary, Blackpool, 























R VERRINDER’S Third Articled Pupil having com- 
pleted his term of study, and received an appointment, he is desirous of 
Preparing another young gentleman for his profession as an Organist and 
Choirmaster. N.B.—New address, 1, Finborough Road, South easington, 





prior to the 28th inst. 


EYLOFF’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS.—Gavotte in F; 
Sultan de Zanzibar March ; Bourrée ; Sarabande et Tarantelle ; and Minuetto 
in B flat, are published at 
LYON & HALL’S, Warwick Mansion, BRIGHTON. 
Price 2s, each, post free, 
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BEETHOVEN. 


Given a hero of aay sort, and he is sure to be appropriated by 
the myth-maker. ngenious writers, seeing in Thine a good 
marketable commodity, present their ideal of his character framed 
in romance, and the public fancy, seizing upon incidents in his life, 
transforms them into all manner of strange shapes. Some of these 
it is a pity to disturb. They have grown up no one knows exactly 
how, and their authority rests on nothing ; yet they so please us 
by their beauty or fitness, that we wish to believe them, and end 
by accepting what we do not care to confute. If, as the sun of 
Waterloo went down, Cambronne did not cry, ‘‘The Guard dies, 
but never surrenders,” it would, nevertheless, have been a very 
proper thing for a French — to say; and if Wellington, on 
the same “‘loud Sabbath,” did not exclaim “Up Guards, and at 
’em,” we are well assured that he could not have given his order in 
terms more characteristically British. When, therefore, a matter- 
of-fact investigator proceeds to blow upon our favourite myths and 
disperse them, we scarcely thank him for his pains. Still, the 
work has to be done; for, though falsehood may be attractive 
enough to make us wish it were truth, it is falsehood still, and the 
less of that in the world the better. That all sorts of fanciful stories 
should be told of Beethoven, surprises nobody. The colossal genius of 
the man, his cruel affliction, strange life, and stranger character, 
were powerful incentives to the weaving of romance ; and Beethoven 
had not long passed away before he me the hero of a host of 
anecdotes and tales more or less aprocryphal, some ridiculously 
untrue, and others resting one corner of their structure upon a 
foundation of fact. These mythical creations Mr Thayer, the 
celebrated biographer of the great musician, has investigated with 
a result which we find embodied in a paper lately read by him 
before the members of the Schiller = in Trieste. Mr 
Thayer demolishes most of the Beethoven fictions easily, and raises 
our wonder at the mingled ignorance and credulousness which lead to 
their acceptance as facts. It may be of interest to cite here a few 
examples, as serving not only to amuse but to point the moral that 
romance should be sternly limited to its own proper domain, and 
not Daag o> to mingle with the verities. 

When Beethoven was a youth of eighteen, and living at Bonn— 
so runs a favourite story—he used to take his walks abroad at 
night on account of the shabbiness of his attire. One evening, 
when close to the Coblentz gate of the town, he heard his eighth 
symphony eos on the pianoforte in a small house near at hand. 
Entering the dwelling without ceremony, he found a blind girl 
seated at the instrument, and was so touched by the circumstance 
that, making known his identity, the master, to the delight of the 
household, began to extemporise in marvellous fashion. ‘‘It seemed 
to him,” says the romance, “‘ as if the moonbeams that fell through 
the window upon the instrument became interwoven with the 
tones.” Whereupon Beethoven got up, rushed home, lit a tallow 
candle, and wrote the ‘‘ Moonlight” sonata. Many a thrill of 
pleasure has this pretty story, told with dramatic effect, given to 
unsuspecting ers. But a Thayer was hardly needed for its 
utter demolition ; the wild untruth of the whole being obvious to 
those who have even a slight knowledge of the composer’s life. It 
is sufficient to - that the eighth symphony was not written until 
1812, when Beethoven was in his forty-third year, and that the 
“ Moonlight ” sonata—first so-called by a knowing publisher—saw 
the light in 1802, long after the master had left Bonn for Vienna. 
The sonata in C sharp minor is connected with another and very 
different tale, for the myth-makers are at no pains to agree amo: 
themselves. It is said that during the nch occupation o: 


Vienna in 1805, Beethoven was reduced to such a state of poverty, 


that his only hope lay in an appeal to Prince Carl Lichnowsky, then 
resident in Silesia. To him, accordingly, the musician pre to 
go—how, the romancer sayeth not—but, before starting, he must 
needs have an interview with his beloved Countess Giulietta 
Giucciardi, For family reasons the meeting could not take place 
openly, and so, one moonlight night, the Siem met among the 
trees of the Prater and again exchanged vows. The next morning 
Beethoven started, safely arrived in Silesia, and there composed the 

Moonlight,” in memory of the happy time spent with his 
Giulietta, to whom he dedicated the work. Mr Thayer, like 
another Ithuriel, touches this interesting narrative, and it stands 
revealed as a clumsy fiction. In the first place the gates of Vienna, 
during the French occupancy, were rigidly closed at night, and the 
Prater was a French camp into which no Austrian dared venture. 
But more to the purpose, as regards the Sonata, is the fact that 
it was published three years before Napoleon entered the city of the 
Kaisers. Turning to Fidelio, we naturally look for its association 
with a myth, and do not look in vain. Again is Beethoven the 
hero of @ sensational drama, which begins, almost of course, by 
showing us the master reduced to a state of abject poverty. 





Locked within his desk are the means of relief, for there lies the 
score of his opera, and Vienna is anxious to see it produced. 
Beethoven, however, guards his treasure, notwithstanding his 
empty purse, and waits for the advent of an artist worthy to be 
a nora. At last one comes, beautiful, intellectual, and a 
glorious singer. Beethoven makes her acquaintance, she undertakes 
the part, the performance is a splendid success, and the composer 
reaps a rich reward, A pretty story this, and one good enough to 
be true. But Mr Thayer has no mercy, and he explodes it by 
pontine out that the heroine must be either Anna Melder or 

ophie Schroeder. If the first, it is well-known that the part of 
Leonora was written for her; if the second, she did not appear 
until 1822, when Beethoven was deaf, and Fidelio had been ana 
in Vienna some sixty times. By the way, even the usually well- 
informed Herr Von Wolzogen, in his biography of Mdme Schreeder, 
accepts a modified form of this story, and draws a lively picture 
of Beethoven at the artist’s first performance as Leonora, sitting 
‘*in the orchestra immediately behind the director, and so 
enveloped in his cloak that only his glowing eyes shone out of it.” 
Of course, the eyes frightened the lady, and we are told in graphic 
language of her sufferings during the representation. It turns out, 
according to Mr Thayer, that Beethoven was not in the house at 
all that night, but attended the second performance, and then 
occupied a box distant enough from the stage to make his “‘ glowing 
eyes ” harmless. 

Tales like the foregoing are examples of those which have only 
the smallest connection with actual Facts ; but we come now to one 
really based on truth, and only sprouting into fiction a long way 
from the root. It is told with reference to the Battle Symphony, 
written in commemoration of Vittoria,‘for Maelzel’s panharmonicon, 
which the inventor wished to exhibit in London. According to the 
story, Beethoven attended a grand sham fight near Wiener 
Neustadt, for the purpose of picking up ideas, and when all was 
over, lost his way, wandered into the town, was arrested as a 
vagabond, kept in prison all night, and only released when Professor 
Hofel, who had engraved his portrait, identified him. What is 
false and what true in all this? It is false that the Battle Symphony 
had anything to do with the Wiener Neustadt escapade, for the 
one was written in 1813, and the other did not take place until 
1822, or the year following. But it is true that Beethoven fell 
into the hands of the police under circumstances gathered by Mr 
Thayer from Professor Héfel himself. It appears that, in one of 
his abstracted moods, the master, without a hat and wearing a 
ragged house-coat, wandered from his lodgings in the suburban 
village of Baden, and, at nightfall, found himself at the gate of 
Wiener Neustadt. His ap ce and manner exciting suspicion, 
he was arrested and locked up. Later, the commissioner of police 
and some friends, including Professor Hifel, then enjoying them- 
selves in a public garden, were disturbed by a messenger, who said, 
‘* We have in custody a man who gives us no rest, and yells that 
he is Beethoven. But he isa beggar, has no hat, has only an old 
coat, and no papers.” ‘‘ Keep him till to-morrow,” ordered the 
commissioner : but he reckoned without the irate composer, and 
towards midnight the messenger returned, saying that the prisoner 
was still tonblensin, demanding the presence of a resident musician 
who could identify him. The professor in question was promptly 
summoned, recognised his friend, took him home, furnished him 
with decent clothes, and in the morning sent him back to Baden by 
coach. Looking at the strangeness of the truth in this case, we do 
not wonder that Beethoven is the subject of so many fictions, nor 
even that they began to crop up during his lifetime, when he was 
able to confute them. One of these early stories relates to the 
composer’s youth, and tells us that whenever, as a boy at home, he 
played upon his little violin, a spider would let itself down from the 
ceiling and alight upon the instrument. One a | his mother 
found out what sort of a friend her son had made, an crushed the 

r insect, upon which Beethoven retaliated by smashing his 
ddle. Qnestioned in after years by Schindler, who wished to 
verify the tale, the master professed to have no recollection of any 
such circumstance, good-humouredly adding that it was far more 
likely that the spider would have fled from the sound of his horrid 
scraping. We might bring forward other examples, but enough 
have been cited to show how readily fancy intertwines itself with 
fact where great reputations are concerned. Fancy, it is true, has 
small chance now of distorting an heroic character. There are too 
many Thayers about for that. But it is easy too see how, had 
Beethoven lived in a pre-historic age, the accumulating myth would 
have presented him to us in as fabulous a light as that which shines 


upon Orpheus himself.—D. 7’. 





THE appointment of Manager for the ‘‘ Blackpool Winter Gardens” 
is announced to be vacaat, 
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TURN OF THE TIDE AT THE OLYMPIC. 

After a long sequence of travesties and extravagant satires upon 
human nature, it is not surprising that a play such as The Turn of 
the Tide at the Olympic Theatre should chain the attention of an 
audience for four long hours. We get tired of the distortion of 
our faces in mirrors, and turn with relief to a bond fide reflection 
of them as we believe them to be. In The Turn of the Tide, Mr 
Burnand attacks the serious puzzles of social life in a spirit of bold 
earnestness that might with advantage be imitated by other writers 
on similar themes. Weare shown the selfish parents, sacrificing their 
daughter to a wealthy marriage in the hope of averting poverty, 
and thereby ruining the happiness of three persons—their daughter, 
the lover from whom they separate her, and the husband they 
doom to a loveless union—to ensure their own comfort. Also the 
purse-proud “parvenus,” who drive the penniless orphan they 
have taken into their family as “companion” to promise herself to 
a man she cannot love simply to escape from their continued 
cruelty. In fact, we have a truthful picture of the abuse of the 
world’s great pastime, Marriage, given without comment, that it 
may the better preach its humiliating lesson. The audience are led 
to reflect upon the facts, instead of being told what they are to think. 

The first scene is laid in Brittany, where an invalid English 
widower, Mr Assheton, has established himself in the ‘‘ Manoir de 
Kersaint” with his young daughter Marguerite (Miss Florence 
Terry). She has lived from childhood in the old chateau near the 
sea, and is simple and unsophisticated, charming, also—as Philip 
Earnscliffe, a young Englishman whom a chance illness has thrown 
upon the hospitality of the inmates of the chateau, seems to have 
discovered. The two are first seen seated on a bench in the 
garden, making garlands for the village church, and are drifting 
into a confession of mutual love, when they are interrupted by a 
tourist-painter, Edgar Greville (Mr Forbes Robertson). While 
choosing aspotfrom which he may sketch the chateau, he has watched 
them, first with amusement, then with surprise, as he recognises 
in Earnscliffe a personal friend, a well-known writer, heir to a 
millionaire, and—a married man. Introducing himself, he is 
presented to Marguerite, hears Philip’s explanation of his unac- 
counted-for disappearance from the London world, and, bringing in 
the subject of Philip’s newly published book, discloses to Marguerite 
the literary reputation of her hero. Overcome with truly inno- 
cent gratification, she rushes off to tell her father, and Greville 
at once assumes the 7é/e of mentor, reproaching Earnscliffe with 
having concealed circumstances which should at once have been 
made known to father and daughter. It appears that Philip has 
been married some fifteen months, to a wife whose coldness has 
driven him from her; it was a match brought about by a 
scheming mother, Lady Templemore, who was fully aware that 
her daughter, Lady Clara, had long ago bestowed her affection 
on a penniless cousin, Still, Philip awakes to a sense of his 
madness in loving Marguerite, and promises his self-elected 
adviser to leave the place with him to-morrow. The next scene 
finds him with Marguerite on the beach. They are on their way 
to visit some caves, and Philip is waiting an opportunity to 
make his confession. In their ‘‘pleasure in each others’ society” 
the time passes rapidly, and when they reach the last cave it is 
already past the time that it is safe to be there. They seat them- 
selves on the rocks, and in the dim light—the sunset glowing 
on the red sands framed by the mouth of the cave—he tells her 
of his unfortunate marriage, and his still more unfortunate love 
for herself. Although seemingly half crushed by the blow, 
Marguerite rallies herself, and talks of an undying sisterly 
devotion, which in his worldlier wisdom, he tells her is impos- 
sible. “No, you must forget me,” he is saying, when a clap of 
thunder announces an approaching storm, and they awake from 
their dream to the fact that the tide is rising rapidly, and that 
they are already cut off by the steadily advancing waves from 
land, They believe themselves lost, and Marguerite declares the 
depth of her love; if she cannot be his wife, she is glad to die 
wit. him. The water surges onward—he springs from rock 
to rock with his fainting companion in his arms, until, stag- 
gering upon the last dry spot that seems left to them, he sinks, 
exhausted—and a boat glides into the mouth of the cave. They 
are saved. 

_ The second act introduces the wife, Lady Clara (Miss Sophie 
Young), conversing with her worldly motherin her pale-blue boudoir, 
‘in Belgravia,” Lady Clara is aware that her mother has “sold” her 





to save the family name from the stain of bankruptcy, yet she veils 
her bitterness with a manner of cool civility. Afternoon visitors 
arrive ; there is conversation, and Lady Clara presides at after- 
noon tea. She is perfectly self-possessed and amiable, yet by 
some subtle touches, the audience become aware that underlying 
it all the most passionate feeling is at work. When Earnscliffe 
joins his guests she receives him with an icy indifference, more 
indicative of the “hate which is akin te love,” than of the mere 
pique of a neglected wife in the world of fashion, where neglect 
is the rule. Her close observance of her husband’s words and 
actions, and her consent to accompany a friend to the opera, that 
she may ascertain whether a rising suspicion is correct, that he 
has an assignation there, bears witness to a more potent jealousy 
than could be awakened in a wife indifferent to the affection of her 
husband, 

In the following act, Marguerite Assheton, now orphaned by 
her father’s death, has become “ companion” in the family of Mr 
and Mrs Danby, rich and vulgar distant relations. Her home is 
rendered so wretched by their cruelty, that she accepts the offer 
of a middle-aged admirer, an old friend of her father’s, and her 
guardian. It is when escorted by Dr Mortimer to the opera, and 
left alone by him ina box, when he is hastily summoned toa 
patient, that she once more meets the man she loves, and commits 
the indiscretion of leaving the operahouse on his arm ; she declares 
that the accidental meeting must be their final parting, still their 
interview has been witnessed by the wife, who, stung to the quick 
by the “public outrage” (as she terms it), determines to leave 
her husband. In the next scene she is preparing to carry out her 
intention, when she hears the news of the bankruptcy of Philip’s 
millionaire uncle. A revulsion of feeling leads her to cling in thought 
to the husband, who, however guilty in her estimation, appeals to her 
nobler nature now that the “ tide in the affairs of men” has turned in 
hisdisfavour, Earnscliffe,too, has determined to makes final effort to 
live happily with his wife, and, when they are left alone, makes 
a clumsy attempt to tell her so. The different emotions of 
husband and wife, as they sit together on the sofa, are well 
depicted. Earnscliffe, who is enjoying the dead calm succeeding 
the struggle to repress a “ great passion,” and is further quieted 
by his sense of self-satisfaction that he is about to do right from 
the best motives, treats their reconciliation as an everyday 
affair. He offers to love his wife as calmly as he would offer 
her a glass of wine; and to her, whose whole passionate woman’s 
nature is wound up to the highest pitch by the system of neglect 
that has followed her life’s sacrifice, his words are as stones given 
for bread. She feels intuitively that this cannot be love. Love 
may even insult and revile, but at such a crisis it cannot be 
calm. And love has an instinct, which would have led Earnscliffe 
to interpret her freezing bitterness, her exaggerated avoidance of 
his touch, aright ; that would have told him the fact that, unknown 
to herself, her heart was at his mercy. This instinct wanting, he 
attributes her rage and violent reproach to real hatred. The 
accusations of one are met with recrimination from the other, and 
they part in anger, though, as Lady Clara staggers from the 
room, it is in an anguish that indicates how easy a reconciliation 
would have been, had the husband—himself desirous of peace— 
had the wit to speak but one word of real affection. 

In the next act we find most of the characters assembling at a 
village inn in Switzerland, by virtue of that strange magnet 
belonging exclusively to writers of fiction, which is always to hand 
when difficulties as to time and place arise. arnscliffe, the 
Danbys (without Marguerite, whose marriage with the, doctor is 
delayed, as she is lying ill in Brittany with low fever), and others, 
are amusing themselves at a rural inn in the mountains, when an 
accident occurs. A carriage falls over a precipice from the road 
leading to the inn, and, after an exciting scene, depicting the 
attempt to save its occupants, a lady is brought in, dying. As the 
mournful burden is laid down by the bearers, Earnscliffe rushes 
in. Though he has not seen the face, something in the figure of 
the dying woman has startled him. His wild cry of “Clara!” as 
he staggers back in the horror of recognizing his wife, rouses her 
from her stupor. With a violent effort she raises herself. Her 
glazed eyes stare in a last effort of recognition, and with the 
thrilling gasp, “ Husband, forgive!” she falls dead into his arms. 
In her death the interest of the play has culminated. The gentle 
Marguerite is also a victim of society’s ruling passion, greed ; but 
she is almost within the pale of nonentity, and fails to excite the 
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sympathy aroused by the bolder, but grander nature of Lady 
Clara, the possibilities of whose character are made evident 
throughout, not only by the Eevee of the dramatist, but by the 
artistic skill of the actress. Therefore the last act hardly possesses 
the intense interest of its precursors. Though Marguerite is intro- 
duced pale and helpless, after dangerous illness, uttering graceful 
sentiment as she reclines in a chair in her old home, the strict 
justice of her claim to happiness with Philip Earnscliffe is scarcely 
so strongly felt as it might be. She is still engaged to Dr. 
Mortimer, who is absent in England, and intends (though aware 
that the man she loves is free) to fulfil her promise to her kind 
friend. But Chance, which is always so good to those who exist 
in the world of fiction, decrees that Dr. Mortimer shall hear 
from Philip—who has also been dangerously ill—words let 
fall in delirium, which lead him to the resolve to resign Mar- 
guerite to the younger lover, should she so will it. Arriving at 
the chateau, he gives her her choice, and on her confession, that 
Philip is her “first and only love” (a fact, by the way, which 
might have been mentioned to him in the beginning), tells her 
that she shall now be to him as a dear child, and that he claims 
the father's privilege of giving her to her husband. The curtain 
falls on the meeting of Marguerite and her lover. Perhaps from 
the crookedness of their love’s commencement, or perhaps from 
a trifling lack of spontaneity on the part of those concerned, 
this is somewhat of an anticlimax, and an almost tame conclusion 
to a stirring play. A display of fervency from Philip might 
avert the slight chill upon the audience, But Mr Neville evidently 
judges that any exhibition of violent emotion, as, taking the white- 
robed fragile creature into his arms, he says, “ My love, my wife,” 
would be untrue to nature. He takes her to his heart as a man 
might place a delicate white flower upon his breast, tenderly, lest 
it should fade beneath his touch. 

Hampered as he must necessarily have been by a sensational plot, 
Mr Burnand has steered wonderfully clear of those melodramatic 
effects which are so objectionable to the fastidious. His favourable 
portraits of woman, as well as his idea of feminine nature when it 
casts aside its finest attributes for a base selfishness, show a deep 
insight into the character of the proverbially “ weaker sex ;” and 
his treatment of the vexed question of matrimony exhibits French 
writers on the subject, by contrast, in a most unfavourable light. 
It would be well for theatre-goers if the literary genius who gave 
them Black-eyed Susan and enlivened the reading public with 
Happy Thoughts, would more often bridle his satirical power and 
let loose his pen upon graver subjects. Flamingo. 


(How, good flamingo 9—Look !— 





| 
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Behold the reason “why it couldn't be done!”—WDishle 
Peters.) ' sil 


1 There, as she slumbered quietly under head, 





LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr John Boosey commenced his new year’s series of Ballad 
Concerts in St James’s Hall with remarkable success. The first, 
which took place on Saturday morning, January 5th, was attended by 
an enormous audience; and the second on Wednesday evening last, 
when there was again an overflowing attendance. Mr Sims Reeves 
was present, and gave ‘‘ The Pilgrim of Love” (Bishop), an 
‘‘Arabian Love Song” (Arthur Sullivan), and a new ballad, 
‘Stay at home” (John Barnett), so entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience that he was compelled to re-appear twice to 
bow his acknowledgments. It was delightful to hear something 
new from the pen of the accomplished composer of Fair Rosa- 
mund, set to verses especially forwarded to him by Longfellow, 
and so poetically that the audience insisted on its repetition. Mr 
Reeves, evidently not unwilling, sang it again con amore. Miss 
Orridge gave Blumenthal’s setting of Tennyson’s ‘‘ The days that 
are no more” (‘‘ Tears, idle tears”) with genuine pathos. Mdme 
Sherrington, Mdme Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, Mr Maybrick, and 
Mr Santley each contributed to the success of the concert; and 
Mdme Arabella Goddard, after Liszt’s ‘‘ Prophéte” and Schulhoff’s 
‘Bohemian Airs,” was twice called back to be applauded to ‘‘ the 
echo.” The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr 
Frederick Walker, began and ended each part of the programme 
with their usual effect. Printed apologies were distributed for the 
non-appearance of Miss Anna Williams and Mr Edward Lloyd, 
absent through indisposition. Mr Sidney Naylor conducted. 





The Magic Tress.* 


‘Twas Christmas eve, the frost was| But scarce has he touched those 


bright quivering lips, [quick starts, 
| And hard, as the night crept on, When her heaving young bosom 
And the lone moon in her ghostly light | Her long liquid eyes open wide, and 

Was like a frozen sun. she skips [darts. 


The plaintive church bell tolled the From his hold; in the deep shadows 


Ten wails; no other sound [time,| But what does he find in his ruthless 
|On the silent air, but the crackling hand, 
| rime, Warm as the wings of a linnet ? 
As he dreamily trod the ground. | "Tis a tress he has torn: by the light 


| Mid the rib-vaulted depths of the forest there are red 








And green reflections in it. 


he strayed, [fled ; 
| Where the gloomiér stillness had} He tied the two ends of it, kiss’d the 
| And the leaves were all heaped in the soft chain, 


tangled shade, His lithe throat he flung it round; 

| Where the scattering breezes lay dead. | And then a dense drowsiness crept 
o'er his brain, [ground. 
And he slept on the oak-rooved 


Then he roamed the wood, and the 


|And so the youth musingly roamed 
till came he 
Where arent in the roof of the wood 
Let the moonlight stream down on a winter was fled, 
gnarled oak tree, [the food.| And he heard the song of the linnet 
| Whose brown leaves trilled bright in | (Slow shrunk the warm-scented ring 


ee : with the red 
The light dwelt on the wrinkled bark, And green reflections in it.) 


On the melting moss, and where 
Nestling round the branches dark, | Then the dream grew less misty, the 
The mistletoe fondled fair. forest was green, 
E He met the woodmaiden once more; 
But soon the wanderer’s heart beat They lov’d and lay lapp’d on the cool, 
His trembling breath he kept, [high, bending sheen, 
For amongst thewrithing old rootsdid| 4.44 earess’d on the flowery floor. 


A beautiful dryad, who slept. _[lie. eT ae 
Her bosom heav’d with his, his hand 





She was like a hill mist after storm, Claspt hers, their breaths seem’d to 
So tenderly, smoothly white blend, [tressy band 
Was her undulating slender form, { And he kiss’d her great eyes. (The 
Lying bathed in the tender light. Grew hard from end to end.) 
Her hair inavast brown torrent spread, | That sleep beneath the mistletoe oak 
Warm as the wings of a linnet, Was a long and lovely sleep ; 
And when the bright moonbeams| And then he lay on and never awoke, 
glanced were red For the dreams of Death are deep. 


And green reflections in it, The wood flowers blossom around his 


The clusters of pale mistletoe, To the song of the low-voiced linnet, 
He softly approached and gaz’d in| Andat night the brown tress sparkles 








wonder, [low. with red 
Then to kiss her was leaning down| And green reflections in it. 
* Copyright. Polkaw. 


*," If in this poem Dr Sadoke Silent or Mr Otto Beard (may 
their shadows never be less!) see anything incorrect in versification, 
please tell them it was intentional. P, 


—_—— 
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MDME FLORENCE RICCA’S CONCERT. 


Mdme Florence Ricca’s evening concert, which took place on 
Saturday last at 62, Lancaster Gate, (by the kind permission of Mr 
and Mrs Hyam Benjamin) combined many elements of attraction 
which conduced to the musical enjoyment of a numerous audience. 
The fair bénéficiaire assembled around her to support her programme 
the following distinguished vocal and amateur talent :—Mdlles 
C. and A. Badia, Mdme Edna Hall, Miss Mina Ertz, Mdlle Leo, Miss 
Fuller, Mrs Hyam Benjamin, Signori Vergara, De Monago and 
Mr Percy Blandford. The instrumental list included the names of 
Messrs Tito Mattei and Bisaccia (piano) Levier (violoncello) and 
Scuderi (violin). 

Where all did their best, and successfully, to please their hearers, 
general praise must be accorded. There were however some mor- 
ceaux in the programme which elicited marks of especial approbation. 
Mdme Ricca’s fine voice, charming style, and thorough artistic 
acquirement were exhibited to the utmost advantage in an Italian 
aria, and in an English song ‘‘ The Shepherdess and the Knight ” by 
Gottschalk—as well as ina duet from La Favorita, with Signor Vergara, 
all of which received hearty appreciative recognition, 
although the accomplished lady appeared to be suffering 
from nervousness and slight cold. Mdlles C. and A. 

Badia sang a duet from Maria Padilla, by Donizetti, 

in that finished and effective manner which has 

established the deserved reputation of these charming 

young ladies. The former also sang a melodious 

chanson, composed and accompanied by her father, 

in a most pleasing style. Mdme Benjamin contributed 

‘Stride la Vampa,” from J/ T’rovatore, and the Brindisi 

from Lucrezia Borgia, displaying a fine contralto voice 

and a finished style not often acquired by amateurs. 

Signori Vergara’s success was well deserved by his 

retined rendering of ‘‘Sogni d’amore,” by Mazzoni. 

His agreeable baritone voice is under perfect control, 

and he knows how to use it with effect. Mdlle Leo 

contributed an Italian aria, with violin obbligato, com- 

posed by Scuderi, which met with merited success, 

The composer played the violin part with subdued 

delicacy, and during the evening a solo on his in- 

strument, upon which he exhibited considerable 

dexterity. Signori Bisaccia played the ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise ” 
by Liszt with brilliant effect. Signor Tito Mattei selected two 
compositions of his own, ‘‘La Harpe” and ‘Fourth Valse,” 
executing tkem both with all the variety of touch and facile 
mastery of difficulties for which he is famed. His performance was 
rapturously applauded. H, W. G. 


—— 


Hotes from my Diary. 
(From our Bayreuth Madman.) 
Asylum—opposite Theatre—New Year's Eve (77). 


Ha! Pargifal !—Percival !—Perceforét! Ho !—Galahad, son of 
Launcelot, achieved the Holp Grac!. Jch—verschmachte! He! He! 
* J 


* * * * * * 


Tors. 

Max Bruch will not be. But ware Verdi! Verdi's a great matter. The 
Lion will not touch the True Prince, Von B., as the valiant Lion, kissing 
the Pope’s toe (Liszt at Weimar), will regard Verdi as the True Prince, and 
toe-less, No To-ccata for the ante-Aidaian disciples of Richard. The 
Wechwotynezian of the Hammers will bleach ! 

* * ° * * * * * 


Quid Tum. 
“TI never loved a young gazelle, 

But, when it came to know me well, 

Twas sure— 
—to go away! Like some serene and unapproached star” (the in- 
comparable Bysshe will pardon me), she now shines coldly in the far 
where (pace Shelley, who could not have written so Percy-wise 
about shells had he lived on the summit of Loreleibeg) ‘the keen 
stars are twinkling.” Oh, that monosyllable, een" Is it not, 
my much revered Sir Flamborough, a monosyllable among ditto tad 
just as the dark eyes of Rachel, who expired with the shivering old 
classic drama in her lap, which she, once frigid, could no longer 
warm into newly vigorous life, were Epes among ditto? Sir Flam- 
borough !—you, a true poet as ever was—— 


Flash of lightning and clap of thunder, 








Arthur (in Purgatory).— 

True, when Heavy apostrophises me, 
And pokes me on to finish up mp “Dl 
Ra-achel’s epes were coals alive with fire, 
Miho sings the contrarp 's a blagten Wpre ! 
I once liked Burnand, then J liked Burnand ; 
Gilbert is most like Gilbert in the Strand ! 

* * * * * 


* 
A BROWN DREAM. 


Abraham Sudoke Silent in his Study. 
(A brown study. ) 

A. S. 8. (pensively).—So Mila’s flown! Mille bombes/ Milan 1— 
Mille ans, helas! O Mila! Mila! Were I a mil- (mark !) 
-lionaire, I’d-—————— 

* a * . * * a s 


Scene changes to King and Beard, 
Vivid lightning and loud thunder, 


Dr Sxox (trembling).—O Gemini! Qe comes! 


Mr Ap’ Mutton (volcanically).—Shoe! 
Dr SHor (trembling).—Here, Master! What wouldst thou ? 
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Wr Ap’ Mutton (eruptively).—Yesterday I dined with Mars, who 
asked his satellites to meet me, A square party. JSFlogshilne came! 
Flosshilde! Oh! Flosshilde! Oh! 

Mr Ap’ Mutton vanishes into thin space—but the echoes of his ‘‘ Floss- 
hilde” are distinguishable by acute ears. 
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Dr Suok sinks into shoe, muttering—**Che Governor's stark |!” 


Har Moon (speaks).— 
I wish I could see my 
other side. I should then 
know what I have a right 
to expect. 





Dr Srrrent.—Betier not, Ghost—eh ? 

Dr Guost.—Better not, indeed! Sol 
has got hold of that! Luna has no chance 
with him. Sol will hold fast to the other 
side. Sitius, too, is on the hook. 

Dr Serrent.—Ghost, thou art a mush- 


| yah 
Pp 
= 
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room ! 
Dr Guostr.—No, Serpent—I am a 
simple artichoke. 


Schluss Folge. 
To Dr Hans bon Bulow. 
— W-—— 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


It seems such a time since I put pen (musically) to paper, that 
I hardly know where to begin. “ Kt ceteras at L.-s.-m.,” signed 
on Boxing-day, suggest I should begin where I left off, and inform 
you of the continued success of Les Cloches du Corneville, Les trots 
Margots, Les dominos Roses, The revival of Les deux Orphelines, 
and the production of La Marjolaine and Mdmel Archiduc, the title 
réle of which was created at the Salle Monsigny, by Mdlle Diany, 
who again treads the boards here, and by her charming manners, 
“make up,” and last, not least, her voice, evokes great applause. 
Mdlle Diany was ably supported by Mdlle Ragani, who as “le 
petit bonhomme,” alias the “ capitaine des dragons,” looked simply 
ravissante (if a dragoon captain could ever look ravissante—moi! 
je le doute). La Marjolaine has been heard in London, so I will 
say nothing about the “plot and passion.” As regards the songs 
“ Voici la medaille,” the kissing duo and quartet, and a few other 
airs, are taking, but certainly not remarkable for originality. 
M. Kolletz, as Frick, was good; M. Charnod, as Annibal, ex- 
cellent; M. Vadius (Palaméle), versatile; and M. Darthenay 
(Peterschop), droll. La Marjolaine was impersonated by Mdlle 
Ragani, a prquante little artist, who threw herself entirely into 
the part, con amore, and gained several encores, bouquets, &c. Mdlle 
Roland, as Aveline, did her best to please. In fact, all “‘ went off’ 
well, and on each representation there was a crowded house. La 
Fille de Mdme Angot, and numerous dramas and vaudevilles have 
also been given since Boxing-night. -While on the subject of 
music, I may mention that I have just had the pleasure of hearing 
& new song by Herr Reichardt, entitled “ Remembrance.” The 
composer, who was in excellent voice, sang it with well-known taste 
and feeling, =F. RB 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Jan, 16, 1878, 


eat SS 





(They vanish. 


Che Distracted Port. 


(By desire.) 





*,* Showing why it couldn’t be done, 


You asked me to write, I said, “I 
will.” 
I drew from a packet a stately quill, 
I spread the paper, I dipped in theink, 
I paused forawhile, and began to think. 
I looked about, now here, now there, 
For inspiration—everywhere ! 
I thought of astory,a rhyme,aname— 
A flash—and the inspiration came! 
I saw my way, I saw the plot, 
Then down my notes I began to jot. 
All the materials came to hand, 
The notion was original, grand ! 
Ten editions my tale would through go, 
And rival a work by Victor Hugo. 
“Some years ago” (the work com- 
menced, 

A serial not to be condensed)— 
“Some years ago there lived in France 
A man, of whom as we advance 
You will know more” — 

These words at score, 
My pen prophetic wrote no more, 
For at that moment there struck up 
An organ ; and a luckless pup, 
That’s in a stable somewhere by, 
Began to howl, and moan, and cry. 
The organ played Ah! che la morte— 
Oh, didn’t [ say something naughty ! 
And when I heard that puppy’s howls, 
Poison I wished were in his bow'ls, 
Excuse the language if too strong, 


Excuse the wish if it were wrong, 
But, Editor, you are a poet, 


| Andwhat I suffered, well you know it. 


The organ changed to poor “ Tom 


Bowling,” 


| And other dogs joined in the howling. 


“ Bowling” should be pronounced 
thus: “ Boling; ” [rolling, 
But off the reel these rhymes I’m 
And so you must not be a stickler 
For trifles; don’t be too partic’lar. 
The organ comes here once a week, 
To what policeman can I speak? 
The dog is somewhere, left or right, 
But, anyhow, well out of sight. 
And as his noise is far from cheering, 
He would be better out of hearing. 
He’s “out of sight,” my house behind, 
And I shall soon be “ out of mind,” 
Blame not the bard if he must stop, 
And from his hand the goose-quill drop; 
But blame the organ and the dog 
Who keep up this duet incog. 
Oh, may that dog go mad and bite 
The organman, and serve him right! 


| And may the man, upon whose grounds 
| That dog is kept, be fined ten pounds; 
| And may all three together go 


To—let us say, to Jericho. 


| And when at Jericho they be, ) 
| Then, Sir, you'll hear again from me, ( 


Who sign myself, yours, F. €. 6. 





The number of certificates in music issued by the Tonic Sol-fa 
College during 1877 was—Elementary, 6,573 ; intermediate, 1,667 ; 


mem 


rs, 243 ; and advanced, 40; besides others in composition, &c. 








Mr Evans, music instructor to the London School Board, has now 
1,200 pupil teachers, assembling at ten different centres, for the 
purpose of learning the system. The School Boards of the chief 

rovincial and Scottish towns have also adopted the system, which 
is increasingly used by philanthropic societies and at foreign mission 
stations. At the recent examination at Cambridge Mr H. Fisher, a 
member of the Council of the Tonic Sol-fa College, graduated Mus, 
Doc,, and Mr D. Jenkins, also a member of the College, graduated Mus. 
Bac. Strenuous efforts are being made to collect money this year to 
build the College at Forest Gate, the demand for trained teachers 


of the system being greater than ever, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


’ §T JAMES’S HALL. 
TWENTIETH SEASON, 1877-78. 


Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR OHAPPELL. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. 21, 1878. 
PART I. 


QUARTET, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (first time at 
these Ooncerts)—Mdme NorMAn- capa ag ” —_— 








SrRavs, and Signor PIaTTt .. Verdi. 
BONG, “ The Rainy Day ”—Mr BanriEr Cowen. 
SONATA, in G major, P. _ “ —- pianoforte alone—Mr 

OwaRLES HALLE Beethoven. 
SONATA, in A major, for violin, with planofort get 

ment—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA ... Handel, 
SONG, ‘The Er! King ”—Mr SanTLEY 5 Schubert, 
SONATA, in A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and violin—Mr 

CHARLES HALLE and Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA ‘ Bach. 

Conductor ... ... Mr ZeRBINI. 





EIGHTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Jan. 19, 1877. 


QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 12, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello—Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. RriEs, STRAUS, and 


Signor PIATT!I ... Mendelssohn. 
BONG, “‘ Quando a te lieta”"—Miss Mary Davies. (Violoncello 

obbligato—Signor PIATTI)  ... Gounod, 
FANTASIA, in C major, Op. 15, for pianoforte alone—Mr 

CHARLES HALLE : Schubert. 
NOTTURNO and SICILIANA, for violoncello, with pianoforte 

accompaniment— Signor Prarri os Piatti. 
SONGS, “My Sweetheart” } Miss Mary ome a Franz, 


QUARTET. in A major, Op. 26, for pianoforte, violin, viola, “a 
violoncello—Mr CHARLES HALLE, Mdme Norman- NERUDA, 
M., STRAUS, and Signor PIaTTI __se.. on eh ba ... Brahms, 
Conductor ...7 ... Bir Juttus BENEpICcT. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr Suicz.—Mercadante was a composite—a mixture—a Pan with 
morbid pipes. Dr Slice is altogether wrong about Tigrane ; he con- 
founds Winter, who wrote Zaire, with Righini. Our correspondent 
might also convey his opinions ina less imperious tone, considering 
that in nine cases out of ten they are unripe. We cannot abide un- 
ripe opinions. And that is the humour of it. 


DEATH. 
On January the 10th, at 12, Bloomsbury Square, Cunicunpa AN- 
e Marie Kratz (née Pelzer), aged 36, wife of George Arthur 
ooks. 
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Pills for Candidates. 
Box III. 
(Prescribed by Dr Macfarren.) 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
MUSIC. 


(It is fownd desirable that every Hatfellow-commoner should know 
a little of everything, including something about the Moon and some- 
thing about Music.—D., }).) 


Fray, DeceMBER 28, 1877. 2 P.M. TO 4 P.M. 

8. Continue the following as a perpetual Canon for 2 in 1 in 
the 8th above, of not Jess than 12 bars within the repeat. Adda 
free Coda of one or more bars. Figure the Bass throughout, 
































9. Write a Fugue for two voices upon this Subject ; the 
answer to enter in the sixth bar: 


(== eee 


he Fugue must be of not less than thirty bars, and must contain 
examples of Stretto at two different points of the Subject. Figure 
the Bass throughout. 

10. State whether this F'ugal subject be real or tonal, and 
(if the latter) whether authentic or plagal. 


104th Psalm. Crorr. 
(ae eee e— See: =e 2] 
ry eae 
Write the answer by inversion. 


11. Write Harmony for two Trebles and Tenor above this Bass. 
The chords to consist exclusively of diatonic or chromatic concords 
or discords in the key of A minor. Figure the Bass throughout, 
and name the root of each chord by a letter under every bass note. 


Gt seem "Pee Eels 


12. Write a double-Counterpoint in the 8th upon this Subject. 


= eet =e e—erre 


et 


— ered Pita seal 


Write the Counterpoint and its inversion below and above the 
Subject. Figure the Bass throughout, whether it be the Counter- 
point or the Subject. 

13. Copy this extract with the real piteh of all the notes for 
the transposing instruments. 
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Introduction to Act II. of “ Fidelio.” 





BEETHOVEN. 
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Cambridge Oniversity. 


[ We possess a score of Fidelio, to be disposed of at a moderate price, to any one who requires cramming.—D.jp. 





TO JULES DE GLIMES. 


Dear Jutes.—Make your intelligent, and tant soit peu difficile, 
public of Brussels appreciate the genuine talent of Miss Minnie 
Hauk. Present yourself to her in my name, and thereby confer a 
new favour on your old and sincere (very sincere) friend, 

Petipace of CHinchelsea. 

Winchelsea, New Year's day, 1878. 





Herr Avevst Witnewms left England for his residence at 
Wiesbaden on Tuesday night. 

Mr Cart Rosa has been to Paris, doubtless with a hope 
of finding some likely novel attraction for his London operatic 
season. We wish he may get one! 

MpLiE Axsan1 is now in Paris—whether to sing at the Opéra 
Italien, or not, we are unable at present to say. 

Mr G. A. Maaratna, a young pianist from Stuttgart, pupil 
of Herren Lebert and Pruckner, has arrived in London, with 
the highest testimonials from his instructors. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Miss Minniz Havx, the gifted American songstress, seems 
from all accounts to have completely fascinated the gallant 
Bruxellois by her performance in the late regretted Georges 
Bizet’s Carmen. The opera has been given six times, to crowded 
audiences, with always increasing success. Miss Minnie’s next 
part is to be Virginie, in the very successful Paul et Virginie of 
M. Masset. When shall we hear and applaud her again in 
London ? 


Goop News at Last.—We understand that Mr Toole has 
received despatches from the seat of war in Asia Minor to the 
effect that, at the earnest solicitations of M. Offenbach, the Russian 
and Turkish commanders have agreed to respect the neutrality of 
the Princess of Trebizond.—Liverpool Porcupine. 











Tur Trinity Cuurcu New Organ was opened on Tuesday, 
with special services. Mr Haynes presided at the organ in the 
morning ; and at 3.30 there was an organ recital, when Mr Haynes, 


Mr Wadeley of Kidderminster, and other , played selections of 
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music. In the evening Mr Higley presided. The Rev. Sir F. 
Gore-Ouseley preached in the morning, and the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt in the evening.—Malvern News, Jan. 12. 





Tux following, according to Ii T:ovatore, are the new Italian 
operas produced during the year 1877, together with the class to 
which they belong, the musicians who composed them, and the place 
where they were brought out: Marchesella, (comic), Cosimo Bura- 
li-Forti, Arezzo ; Adelia, (serious), Valdimero Barbarikine, Naples ; 
Biorn, (serious), Lauro Rossi, London; Gudnara, (serious), Andres 
Guarneri, Genoa, IJ Tribuno, (serious), Carlo Cappellini, Nicea ; 
La Bella Fanciulla di Perth (serious), D. Lucilla, Rome; Adela 
d@’ Asturia, (serious), G. Mazzoli, Modena ;| Mattia Corvino, (serious), 
Ciro Pinsuti, Milan; Don Peperone, (comic), Gazzerra, Savona ; 
La Suocera, (comic), Stuvart , Naples ; Ji Marinajo di Mergellina, 
(buffo), Donadio, Naples; Le Teste di Gesso, (comic), Burali- 
Forti, Arezzo; L’Avaro, (comic), Carlo Brizzi, Bologna ; Isabella 
Spinola, (serious), Abbi-Cornaglia, Milan; Benvenuto Cellini (serious) 
Emilio Bozzano, Genoa ; Si paga o no si paga ? (buffo), F. Bellini, 
Monaco; Francesca da Rimini (serious), V. Moscuzza, Malta; 
La Pecorella Smarrita, (buffo), Furlanetto, Venise ; Maria 
Mentschikoff; (serious), Ferruccio Ferrari, Reggio ; Cento Astuxe, 
(buffo), F. Zanetti, Pisa ; Emma, (serious), Ercole Cavazza, 
Bologna; Properzia de’ Rossi, (serious), Collina, Rome ; I Pre- 
tendenti, (comic), Enrico Pepe, Naples ; Manfredo, (serious), Del 
Re, Sansevero ; Gino Corsint, (serious), Melesio Morales, Mexico; 
Il Giovinetto, (comic), Rajola, Naples ; Marinella, (serious), Attilia 
Ciardi, Prato; Ginevra di Scozia, (serious), Lombardi, Florence ; 
Il Pronosticante Fanatico, (comic), Pascucci, Rome ; E/da, (comic), 
Giulio Tirindelli, Conegliano ; Adina, (comic), Benti, San 
Genesio; La Contessa di Boccadoro (comic), D'Alessio, Rome ; 
Lina, (serious), Ponchielli, Milan; Cleopatra, (serious), Sacchi, 
Milan; I Cercatori d’Oro, (buffo), Dionigi, Rome; Wallenstein, 
(serious), Gustavo Ruiz, Bologna ; Zilia, (serious), Gaspar Villate, 
Paris ; Demetrio, (serious), Raffaele Coppola, Bologna; Nicol de’ 
Lapi, (serious), Gammieri, St Petersburgh; and Maria Tiepolo, 
(serious), Crescimanno, Rome, making a total of 40 works, in- 
cluding those first performed abroad, but composed by Italians, or 
for Italian Theatres, 


eee 
PROVINCIAL. ° 


Giascow.—On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 12, Mr Lambeth’s select 
choir gave a “ gratis” concert in the City Hall. There wasa crowded 
audience. The programme, almost the same as that performed 
before the Queen at Balmoral by the choir on a recent occasion, 
was gone through in an admirable manner. On the completion of 
the concert, Councillor Miller proposed a vote of thanks to the 
choir and their leader—a compliment accorded with great heartiness, 
The hall was crowded in the evening, when the ‘‘negro entertain- 
ment,” so successful a week previously, was repeated. 

Be.rast.—The second concert of the Choral Society took place 
in the Ulster Hall, on Tuesday evening, January 8. Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise was given, with Miss Catherine Penna, Mrs Scott- 
Fennell, and Mr William Shakespeare as principal vocalists. Mr 
W. T. Best, of Liverpool, presided at the organ. The vocalists 
acquitted themselves in a manner that quite satisfied the audience. 
The duet, ‘‘I waited for the Lord,” was well sung by Miss Penna 
and Mrs Fennell. Mr Shakespeare, in ‘‘ Watchman, will the night 
soon pass?” was admirable; and we have seldom heard the air, 
‘*He counteth all your sorrows,” given with more genuine pathos. 
The chorus did their share of the work con amore, and evidently 
had been well drilled. Mr Best played the symphony (omitting the 
allegro movement) with his well known power, and accompanied 
the choruses, &c., with musicianly skill, A slight difference of 
opinion, however, between the organist and conductor, as to the 
time in which ‘‘ All men, all things,” should be taken, rendered the 
chorus somewhat unsteady. In the second part of the concert 
Mr Best played the overture to Guillaume Tell in magnificent 
style, and, when called back, substituted a march, afterwards 
playing his ‘‘Trumpet fugue,” in which he exhibited com- 
a mastery over the pedals. Among the vocal pieces were Sir 
ulius Benedict’s ‘‘Eily Mavourneen,” admirably sung by Mr 
Shakespeare, and some part-songs, well given by the choir. Mr 
Newport conducted. « B, 

Montrosk.—The first concert of the season given to honorary 
members and friends by the Harmonic Union took place in the 
Assembly Hall on Friday evening, Jan. 4. There was a large 
attendance, The first part of the programme consisted of a cantata, 





entitled The Voyage, and the second part, of secular music. The 
concert was pt the direction of Mr C. B. Taylor. At the 
close, Provost Milne, in name of the honorary members, thanked 
the Union and their conductor for the pleasure they had afforded 
the audience.—On Monday evening, Jan. 14, Mdme Campobello- 
Sinico and Sig. Campobello, assisted by Mdlles Emma Howson, 
Elena Franchi, Sig. Vizzani (vocalists), M. Niedzielski (violinist), and 
Sig. Romano (pianist), gave a concert in the Assembly Hall. 

EprnpurcH.—Sir Herbert Oakeley’s organ recital on Thursday 
afternoon, Jan. 10, was listened to with rapt attention by a 
crowded audience. Hummel’s aria was encored, and each of 
the other pieces loudly applauded. The following was the pro- 
gramme :— 

Overture, Alexander’s Feast (Handel); Prelude and Fugue, for organ 
(Bach) ; Romanza, from Symphony, “La Reine de France” (Haydn) ; Offer- 
toire, for organ, No, 3 (Lefébure-Wely); Allegro moderato, string quartet, G 
minor, No. 2, Op. 4 (Spohr) ; Menuetto e trio, for organ (J. B. Calkin) ; 
Aria, from Septet (Hummel); March, for organ (E. Silas). 

Pi RSs) 
MUSIC IN ITALY. 
By T. Apotpuvs TROLLOPE. 
( From the“ Standard,” with many unpublished additions by the Author. ) 


The sociologists who maintain that political decadence, if never 
unaccompanied by national retrogression in every other depart- 
ment of civilization, could not desire a better illustration of the 
truth of their theory than the recent story of civilization in Ital 
has afforded them. Art, in every one of its manipulations, fe 
there to the lowest pitch of degradation during the period of the 
nation’s political abasement, and it is now beginning to recover 
itself part passu with its political recovery. I have on various 
occasions recently called attention to this fact as exemplified in the 
department of the painter. And now I am able to point to some 
recent circumstances which seem to justify the hope that a similar 
renaissance is declaring itself as regards music. 

English people have probably hardly been aware of the ex- 
tremely low ebb to which music had sunk in all its branches in 
Italy. 4 

The best voices which Italy produced were heard in London, 
The old prestige was still sufficient to cause many singers born on 
the northern side of the Alps to deem it expedient to make them- 
selves known to the English public under fictitious Italian names, 
and the frequenters of the “Italian” opera scarcely noted the 
increasingly small proportion of the executants who were really 
of Italian origin. For those, however, who know Italy well, it 
was impossible that there could be any doubt or mistake about the 
matter. No good music was to be heard from one end of Italy to 
the other. Church music had perished more completely than all 
the other schools of the art. I remember when an admirably well 
sung mass might be heard every Sunday morning in the little 
chapel of the Pitti Palace. It was discontinued some years before 
the late Grand Duke of Tuscany lost his throne, because, as the 
world was told at the time, the expense of it was found to be too 
great. It is not likely that this was the real reason; and at last it 
was clear that those for whose gratification the service had hitherto 
been performed had come to care less about the music in propor- 
tion to the money cost of it. In all the principal churches of Italy 
the musical services were perfunctorily performed, and bad. On 
any festal occasion, it was abundantly evident that the ecclesiastical 
managers of the féte had become well aware of the fact that their 
churches could be made attractive to the people rather by ap- 
pealing to the eye and to the vulgarest tastes of that organ, than 
to the ear. Whatever money was available for the purpose was 
spent in upholstery—white and red calico hangings, and abundant 
candles—not on music, Such music as there was was utterly bad, 
and so careless on the subject were all concerned in the matter— 
clergy, organist, and congregation—that I have often and often 
heard the commonest operatic airs played as an accompaniment to 
the solemnization of the mass. At Rome, as might have been 
expected, matters continued to be somewhat, but not much, better 
a little longer. One of the first results of the, fall of the Po 
from the position of a sovereign prince was the suppression of the 
celebrated musical service of the Sistine Chapel. That of the 
Canon’s Chapel in St Peter’s still remains; but is very far from 
what it once was. Some of the well-known old voices may yet 
ocoasionally be heard there; but voices do not, likewise, improve 
by keeping; and nothing is more immediately evident to those 
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who, induced by the memory of better days, may yet find them- 
selves at the once celebrated vespers at St Peter's, than that those 
of the choir who could sing if they chose will not take the trouble 
of doing so. The service is performed in the most slovenly and 
perfunctory manner, and, in a musical point of view, is a disgrace 
to the church. It might have been thought, perhaps, that a body 
so little liable to change as a convent of nuns would have been 
more slowly affected by the prevalent decadence. But it is a curious 
fact that such has not been the case. The singing of the nuns at 
the Trinita dei Monti, which was for so many years so justly cele- 
brated, has ceased to be worth hearing. In a word, there is 
absolutely no ecclesiastical music to be heard from one end of 
Italy to the other, save such as is utterly discreditable. In part 
this is due, no doubt, to the circumstances which have caused 
hatred and contempt for all ecclesiastical things whatever to be a 
prevailing sentiment and habit of mind throughout Italy. But it is 
evident that the real causes of the phenomenon in question have a 
deeper and more widely-extended root than this, from the fact 
that dramatic music is in a very little better condition. The 
operahouses are certainly far better attended than the churches; 
but the fact that they should be well attended, while such per- 
formances as those to which the audiences of Rome, Florence, 
Milan, and Naples are accustomed, are alone to be heard in them, 
is perhaps the most damning proof of all, of the utter degradation 
of music. People go to the theatres to see each other and to 
chatter, because they know not what else to do with themselves; 
because it is the custom—not for the sake of hearing music, The 
a) e” and “ballo” are the only attractions So well is this 
known to be the case, that every wnpresario puts out his whole 
strength on these, to the utter starvation of the musical part of 
the performance, If there were good singers to be had, Italian 
audiences would not pay for them. They prefer that their money 
should be spent _on velvet, and satin, and tinsel, and flesh-coloured 
tights. Occasionally some star, worthy of being called such— 
generally an instrumentalist, rarely a vocalist—will come to Rome, 
and for two or three evenings or afternoons will fairly fill the Sala 
Dante; but the audiences on such occasions are composed almost 
entirely of foreigners. If there were no English or Americans in 
Rome the account of empty benches in the Sala Dante would be a 
beggarly one indeed, a artists of merit would no longer dream 
of visiting the Eternal City. The same thing may be observed 
even in the military music, of which the Patres Conscripts, of the 
Campidoglio, regale the Romans with so large a provision. Four 
or five times a week a band plays on the Pincian Hill in the after- 
noon, and it is undeniable that that pleasant place of resort is very 
much more crowded on those afternoons when the band plays, 
than on the other days of the week. But the fact that it should 
be so only furnishes another proof of the absolute deadness of 
music in a For the playing to be heard on the Pincian is bad 
beyond anything that would be at all tolerated elsewhere. It 
must be sup that the nursemaids and their charges, and the 
jeunesse dorée doing their travaux forcés of flirting at the carriage 
doors, find their labours in some degree alleviated by the more or 
less rhythmical clang, clang of the brass, and the very “strong 
music in the drum!” But surely the performance is enough to 
make a musical man, who remembers the Austrian bands on the 
Piazza of St Mark at Venice, regret the Italian freedom which 
wanders so unrestrainedly into discord. 
(To be continued. ) 


eS 
OPERA IN FRANCE AND NORTH GERMANY. 
Reminiscences of 1873. 
By Micuar, Wri1aMs, 
( Continued from page 12. ) 


Robert le Diable, first produced at the Grand Opera, Paris, 
in December 1831, marks the epoch in Meyerbeer’s career 
when that illustrious composer first turned his attention to the 
development of orchestral writing. This opera was, in fact, the turn- 
ing point in his artistic life, and is the first of his works which may 
be said to have lived ; as, although he had been writing for the 
stage some fifteen years at least before, and for such artists as 
Pisaroni, Lablache, and others of equal note, scarcely one of 
his earlier operas is now recollected even by name. e most 
successful in its day was Ji Crociato in Eyitto, which, under the 





auspices of Velluti, the last male soprano ever heard on the 
English stage, found its way to the King’s Theatre, during the 
lesseeship of Mr Ebers in 1825. This opera has within the last 
few years been revived in Paris* and Venice, and was found 
interesting in both cities, as it would probably also be, if only as 
a curiosity, in London. Rich, however, as the results of Meyer- 
beer’s new studies were found in his six latest works, the pleasure 
conveyed by any other of them to the hearers has scarcely been 
approached by that felt in listening to his “ Robert.” For in 
Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, L’Etoile du Nord, Dinorah, and 
LD’ Africaine, the attention becomes fatigued in the endeavour to 
jp their countless beauties, the ear is tortured in watching 
‘for those effects produced by the many new instruments with 
which the score is so elaborately, and even redundantly, furnished. 
Meyerbeer indeed was as prodigal of his resources as Rossini 
was the reverse. There is scarcely an opera of the latter in which 
one is not frequently reminded of what had gone before, by the 
treatment afresh of some motive already familiar elsewhere ; 
whereas the amount of new idea, the wealth of melody bestowed 
upon Meyerbeer’s later compositions would have supplied 
materials—and to spare—for at least ten times as many to any 
old writer. But beyond its excessive length, which has since 
become far too general a fault with composers of the present 
day, there is no sense of fatigue in listening to Robert le Diable, 
so full of beauty and broad melody is the musi¢ ; so fine, without 
being surcharged, is the instrumentation, so strangely fascinating 
is the story, so splendid is the stage-spectacle. However fine 
the writing, however excellent the rendering, the importance of 
scenic decoration in works of such magnitude as this cannot 
rightly be ignored, and at Berlin the muse-en-scéne of Robert is 
truly of a magnificence difficult to describe. The leading per- 
formers at present are Frau Von Voggenhuber, Carlotta Grossi, 
Herren Fricke, Schleich, and Niemann. The voice of Frau Von 
Voggenhuber is a mezzo-soprano of fine though somewhat hard 
quality, and equal in volume throughout its register. Her 
singing is characterized by almost invariable correctness, and 
truthful intonation, but has the drawback of being wanting in 
repose. She is always doing her utmost; there are no lights 
and shades ; but then this attribute, or defect, is frequent 
amongst German singers. In point of acting there is nothing 
ideal in her conception of Alice, who is simply a sturdy peasant, 
uite equal to defending herself against any number of Bertrams. 
Jhen she clung for protection to the cross, in the cavern scene, 
if there was any shrinking or fear, it lay with Bertram, not with 
the girl whom he sought to intimidate. In the great trio, how- 
ever, at the close of the opera, her action had a vigour, her notes 
a bell-like clearness, which told immensely. Meyerbeer has 
transcended himself in this trio. Even Gounod, in treating a 
similar situation in Faust, failed to equal it. And Wagner, 
with that strange obstinacy which so detracts from his genius, 
when he might have produced a like effect in the last scene of 
Tannhaiiser, persisted in substituting a mere string of noisy 
recitatives for the concerted piece which the situation so impera- 
tively called for. Mdlle Carlotta Grossi, who is apparently 
much more thought of here than in London, was a graceful 
Isabella, and sang the florid air in the second act most brilliantly, 
but was not nearly so good in the more familiar “ Robert! 
mein Geliebter” (“Robert ! toi que j'aime”), owing to her 
deficiency in the lower octave. Yet she was twice recalled on 
its termination. Herr Fricke was a dismal Bertram, singing 
much out of tune, and making nothing of its histrionic capabili- 
ties. Herr Schleich was an efficient Raimbaut. The part of 
Robert was given to Herr Niemann, who has long been regarded 
as one of the greatest tenors—if not the greatest—in Germany. 
The voice of Herr Niemann, who at the age of forty or more is 
still a strikingly handsome man, must originally have been of the 
finest quality imaginable, and is even now eminently sympathetic, 
though the tone of some of the notes is somewhat faded, and his 
intonation is no longer invariably true. Refined without senti- 
mentality, vigorous without the slightest tendency to exaggeration, 
his singing is also marked by the truest feeling and expression. 
There is a sense of squeeziness, however, in the production of his 
voice, which may be the result of deficient training in youth. 
Herr Niemann has one great merit, which is that, without any 


~* In Paris, it was produced many years ago, when Rossini directed the for. 
tunes of the Italian Opera, 
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obvious husbanding of resources, he is able to sustain a part from 
the first scene to the last with no apparent fatigue. As an actor 
he is equally distinguished. To be too tall is as much a drawback 
on the stage as to be the contrary. Herr Niemann is far above 
the ordinary height, but his stature is not felt to be an obstacle, 
so entirely is it unaccompanied by anthing like awkwardness or 
self-consciousness. His ‘‘ Robert” is probably the finest repre- 
sentation of the part to be met with in the present day. To give 
asingle instance, the “ resuscitation ” scene, a most thankless one 
for the leading tenor, who must be content to remain for a long 
period before the footlights, totally eclipsed in the eyes of the 
audience by the crowd of dancers who people the stage, and 
without a note of music to sing. Most Roberts are content to 
walk through it in the most inanimate manner; but this one is so 
played, yet without any offence, as entirely to redeem the 
character from its temporary insignificance, This was just one 
of those “touches” which stamp the artist. In the analyzing, 
it is curious to notice how little in the literal and accepted sense 
of the word Herr Niemann acts; yet the impression which 
every one of his parts leaves on the memory is, that it would be 
impossible, or at any rate difficult, to find them, as a whole, 
better sung or played elsewhere. In brief, his professional 
character may be made up of negatives, but the result is that 
Niemann is without doubt a great artist, and one worthy to be 
classed with those whose memory is indeed “ for all time.” 
Madlle. Ricciin the aforesaid nuns’ scene deserves special mention 
for her charming dancing and pantomime, as Elena. 

The subject of Der Trouwbadow (Verdi's Il Trovatore) is far too 
hackneyed to write much that is new about. But it was probably 
never more showily mounted, costumed, and danced—for a 
divertissement is here interpolated in the camp scene of the 
third act—than at Berlin, and it was moreover extremely well 
sung by Damen Mallinger, Lammert, Herren Betz and Niemann. 
Fraulein Lammert, the contralto of the theatre, has a fine voice, 
sings and acts without exaggeration, and was altogether a good, 
if rather conventional, Azucena. Frau Mallinger (Leonora) is 
the leading prima donna here, and has acquired considerable 
notoriety owing to the jealousy which, for some time after the 
commencement of her engagement, existed between herself and 
Lucca, and which finally resulted, as is believed, in the latter 
throwing up her engagement. Less personally attractive, and 
without the natural genius of her rival, Frau Mallinger is never- 
theless the better vocalist of the two. Her voice is a soprano of 
extensive compass, and considerable, though acquired, flexibility, 
but its quality is veiled and rather thin. Her method and execu- 
tion are excellent, her shake fairly good, her intonation true, and 
she is an intelligent, if not a great actress. Her performance in 
the “ Miserere ” scene was exceedingly fine, and it will be inte- 
resting to meet with her in a less violent part than the Leonora 
of Verdi. Herr Betz (Di Luna) has one of the most splendid 
barytones imaginable ; and as far as the music of his part allowed, 
seemed to have some cultivation asa singer, but in acting he is 
almost as lifeless and deficient as Graziani, though it is impossible 
to listen to so superb an organ with any other than lively 
pleasure. Niemann’s Manrico was an admirable and even per- 
formance, and if he did not bring down the house in 
“Q schredlich! Ich tann es fassen taum” (“Di quella pira”), 
it was because he did not attempt any particular high note, but 
was content to sing the air as written, nor to give it special 

rominence over the rest of the music. His rendering of “ Nur 

ir weih’ ich mein streben” (“ Ah si ben mio”), if wanting in 
the honied sweetness with which Giuglini was wont to invest this 
exquisite love-song, was marked by real manly tenderness, in 
contradistinction to the sickly character so often given it by 
other tenors. The Ferrando of Herr Fricke was poor, but as a 
whole the cast was a decidedly efficient one. The writer of the 
preface to the German translation is severe upon Verdi, but ends 
by confessing that his operas in this country have at least some 
share of the popularity which they have long since met with 
in every other. 

In Die Judin (La Juive) of Halévy, Herr Diener, from Dresden, 
ave a very forcible and dramatic version of the part of Eleazar. 
he Recha (Rachel), Frau Von Voggenhuber, notwithstanding 

the patrician prefix to her name, is totally without distinction, 
either of person or manner, but she insensibly gains on further 
hearing, by the fresh beauty of her voice, and by the zeal and 


care demonstrated in everything which she undertakes. Fraulein 
Lehmann occupies a secondary position in the establishment, but 
is decidedly an artist of utility, as was sufficiently proved by her 
being able to replace Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi at a very short notice 
in the part of the Princess Eudoxie, and to sing it also with 
note-perfect correctness and brilliancy. One more hearing of 
La Juive only serves to confirm the opinion already put forward 
as to the merits of this clever but tedious and unequal work. 
The fourth act was certainly done every justice to by the three 
singers mentioned above, and upon whom its weight chiefly 
rests. The other characters, including Cardinal Brogni, at- 
tempted by Herr Fricke, do not call for any remark. | 
Etienne-Henri Méhul, on the authority of M. Fétis, was born 
at Givet, a small village situated in the Ardennes, in 1763, and 
died in Paris, 1817, Like his German contemporary, Conradin 
Kreutzer, he received his first musical instruction and encourage- 
ment in a convent, on leaving which he went to Paris, where he 
spent the greater portion of his life. Although a composer of 
no little vogue in his day, he seems to have been one of second- 
rate merit, considered clever, but somewhat dull, and is now 
almost forgotten. Méhul was however much respected for the 
excellence of his private character, which was distinguished by 
modesty, self-depreciation, and an utter absence of professional 
jealousy. A great favourite of Napoleon, he missed more than 
one chance of preferment at Court during the time of the First 
Empire, owing to an anxiety that his emoluments should be 
shared by Cherubini, his intimate friend, and of whose superiority 
as a composer he was fully sensible, but whom the Emperor 
detested. Joseph was first produced in 1807, and obtained merely 
a succes d’estime in Paris, but fared better in the provinces and 
Germany, in which latter it has ever since maintained its footing. 
M. Fétis might have added that Joseph subsequently gained 
ground in the French capital, and, unlike the greater portion of 
Méhul’s music, lives. It was revived at the Opéra-Comique in 
the winter of 185], it has been occasionally heard there since, and is 
not unfrequently performed as an oratorio in concert-rooms. In 
the opera, the story related in the Book of Genesis is not 
strictly adhered to. At the rising of the curtain, after a some- 
what monotonous overture, we find that Joseph, in return for his 
services during the famine, has been made Governor of Memphis, 
and is living there under the name of Urophas. Jacob and his 
remaining sons have come down into Egypt for corn. Joseph 
meets, recognises, and offers them protection, but does not at first 
declare himself. Simeon, who is here made the prominent character 
amongst the brethren, tells the true story of Joseph’s abduction 
to Jacob, who is about to drive all from his presence for ever, 
when Joseph, who has entered and overheard them, makes him- 
self known, and conducts his family to Memphis. As will be 
perceived, the incidents are few, and are comprised in three short 
acts, There is not a female character, but a part of Benjamin 
is given to a soprano. In the first act the numbers are an aria 
and romance for Joseph, a concerted piece for the ten brethren, 
and ‘a finale for the brethren, Joseph and chorus. In the 
second act, which is preceded by a march, there are an unaccom- 
anied and very pleasing chorus, ‘Israel’s Gott, a romance for 
3enjamin, a trio for Jacob, Joseph and Benjamin, and finale in 
which the above three, Utophal (Joseph’s secretary) and the 
chorus take part. The introduction to the third act, comprising 
a series of scale-passages for reed instruments, is extremely grace- 
ful. To this follows a pretty chorus for Egyptian girls, accom- 
panied by the harps; a duet for Jacob and Benjamin ; a concerted 
piece for Jacob and his sons, and the finale. The music through- 
out this opera is pleasing, but on the whole monotonous, If there 
is little to arrest the attention of the hearer, there is at least an 
utter absence of anything like coarseness or vulgarity. It may 
be briefly summed up as elegant, correct, and cold—with the 
exception of the last finale, a jubilant chorus, which has breadth and 
some grandeur. Herr Niemann, of course, gave due predominance 
to Joseph, which, like everything he does, leaves a distinct im- 
pression on the spectator, A more picturesque and patriarchal- 
looking representative of the character has probably never been 
witnessed. The little part of Benjamin was prettily sung and 
acted by Frauelin von Bretfeld. The opera may in some mea- 
| sure perhaps have retained its popularity in Germany by the 
really fine and dramatic scene (in dialogue) in the third act, where 
Simeon discloses to Jacob the true account of Joseph’s loss, and 
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which on this occasion aroused an amount of interest and applause 
not observable before or subsequently. The part of Simeon was 
played with much rugged power and feeling by Herr Woworsth. 
As the work of a composer who in his time had no inconsiderable 
reputation, Joseph is interesting to hear once, but it scarcely leaves 
the desire for increased familiarity. 

(Z'o be continued.) 

pee EEL! 
A Dream. 
(To Polkaw, Esq. ) 

S1r,—At the age of twenty I “repaired” to the Island of Formosa. 
At Formosa I remained sixty years. So attractive were the ladies 
of that island that I married three of them. Two of them died. 
The third I took to Sumatra, where she died—of poisoned blue- 
berries. There being no blackberries in Sumatra, I drew my sword 
and set sail for England. On the voyage home the captain of the 
ship, by name “ Locust” (Captain Locust) insulted me; so I threw 
him overboard. The boatswain, and two mates, protested ; so I slew 
them, and threw them overboard. Shortly afterwards I spied one 
lugger, two gabbards, and a bad smack. I scuttled and sunk our 
ship, which, with crew and passengers (why passengers ?), capsized. 
I know no more, but leapt into the smack to salute the captain— 
by name, Hang Anton Rbubiiinigeigion, who received me cordially, 
and took me straight to London. Having not seen London for sixty 
years, I asked for a copy of Waverley. Unable to get one, I was 
introduced by a launch-launcher (an old friend of mine) to a gentle- 
man, by name Weisthill. This happened at Bucklersbury—not to 
be confounded with blackberry (mind, Bucklersbury). Mr Weisthill, a 
very affable gentleman (as the launch-launcher had foretold) received 
me with instantaneous courtesy, saying :— 











do, 
To which I answered precipitately (guessing him to be more or 
less of a musicus : )— ’ 


0. 
Bab Ea BERET ames 2 
“Quite well, I thank you.” 

Whereupon this affable Weisthill took me to St James’s Hall and 
before half way on the road we embraced. Not a cab to be had, for 
love or money! I had plenty of love, but no money ; Weisthill had 
plenty of money, but no love (he had heard of 10 “‘love” at billiards, 
and preferred the ‘‘10”). Passing by St Bride Street, he cursorily 
glanced at a window, which, being lighted up, showed that the 
occupant of the room was at labour. Weisthill gave a wink (one 
only), then shivered, and, in a sepulchral tone, said :—‘‘ Don’t mind 
him ;—he is engaged about his excellent friend, the Doctor.” Not know- 
ing who ‘‘he” was, or who might be ‘the Doctor,” I didn’t 
mind either. On reaching St James’s Hall, Weisthill said, in 
another sepulchral tone,—‘‘ Don’t tell Arthur Chappell, or we shall 
both hear of it.” Being unacquainted with Arthur Chappell, 
I did not tell Arthur Chappell, and, consequently, heard 
nothing from Arthur Chappell. It was rather late; but as 
I turned to Weisthill to make an inquiry or six, Weisthill had 
vanished. I was told later it was his custom, and that Weisthill 
(who had never read the 7'hree Spaniards) was not so much afraid of 
Arthur Chappell as of John Boosey (who had never read J'heodore 
Cyphon). I had, as I have already hinted, no money, and was, there- 
fore, ready to quit, when an obliging gentleman, by name Austin 
Cookroberts (or Robertscook, I forget which), said, ‘‘ Did you hear 
Sims Reeves in his last song?” I said, emphatically, ‘‘No!” Where- 
upon, without my asking for it, he lent me a shilling, and 
(with a shy glance at the refreshment room) I went up stairs, 
and heard this very Sims Reeves whose name had travelled 
both to Formosa and Sumatra, ‘‘ Per Hercle” (Hercules first 











saw the light at Formosa,* deny it who can—and was, more- 
over, an excellent singer, having desperately studied under 
Eumolpus, as Iphichlus narrates)—‘‘ Per Hercle!” I shrieked out : 
—‘‘ Here is a singer who beats not only all I have heard in Formosa 
and Sumatra (where there exist singers of many stamps), but all I 
have heard in England, where Incledon and Braham, the Burns and 
the Scott of vocal minstrelsy, wrestled for supremacy ‘‘ sixty years 
since.” May his shadow never be less! Upon whom will thy mantle 
descend, oh Sims? It sims to me that it will be difficult to find an 
Elisha to thy Elijah. I also saw a beautiful lady (they called her 
Arabella Goddard) skate upon the keyboard of a ‘‘ Broadwood 
Grand,” as if it had been the Danube frozen over, and she was 
bringing across the river new battalions to attack the poor Turks— 
as Weisthill would sing, in his own genial manner :— 


= ' 


+ ae ARR EER 
Gat pt ej reset 
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Arrah! Bella! Let us have something more in kindred with your 
subtly artistic nature! Fidonc! Biilow the doctors ! 
(Awaking suddenly.) 

Hai! hai! hai! Yotoho/ Yototo!/ Yotototototo/ Quoi?—ZHveillé 
ensursaut ? Polkaw! old boy! read Shelley’s Triumph of Life, and 
dwell over that passage where the poet takes the gnarled stump of 
an aged tree for Jean Jacques Rousseau! Therein you will oblige 
your considerate, Septimus Wind. 

Fish and Volume, Jan. 15. 

—_——)— 


THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER ACROSS THE FESTIVAL. 
** Hartlebury, Dec. 27th, 1877. 


‘*My dear Mr. Dean,—I have given my best attention to the 
questions which you have submitted to me on behalf of the Dean 
and Chapter and of the Standing Committee of the Triennial Musical 
Festival for my consideration and decision. I accepted readily the 
office of mediator between the two bodies in regard to these ques- 
tions because I observed with satisfaction in the published papers 
their near approach to unanimity in the essential points of the use 
of orchestral accompaniments, the employment of high musicial 
skill, and the performance of oratorio music, as well as in many 
important matters concerning the nature and arrangements of the 
Festival ; and I was willing to hope that if the questions submitted 
could be determined by external authority, the two bodies might 
act together in harmony to provide a festival of highly edifying 
character under a greatly improved system of management. I have 
studied with care the minute of the meeting, written on October 6th, 
and the reply of the Dean and Chapter, written on October 25th, 
and I have had the advantage of obtaining information and of hear- 
ing arguments and explanations from representatives of the two 
bodies in conference, which have materially assisted me in forming 
a clear opinion. 

‘© ]. The first question which it has been my duty to consider 
assumes that some religious service is to be connected with the 
oratorio in every instance. It is obvious that such service ought 
not to be so long as to interfere with the full and efficient rendering 
of the oratorio, while at the same time it should be sufficient in 
length and character to prepare the hearts and minds of the con- 
gregation, and lead them to join devoutly in the whole. I am of 
opinion that this purpose would be answered if, before the com- 
mencement of the oratorio, and again after the conclusion of it, such 

rayers were offered as are described in the appendix to this letter. 
Pao therefore advise and determine that the said form of service be 
used with the oratorio in every instance during the Festival. 

“2, In considering the second question submitted to me, I find 
that there is no difference of opinion between the Dean and Chapter 
and the committee respecting the mode of admission to the special 
services as distinct from the oratorios. It is desired on both sides 
that the grand special service of the first morning, 

d service also proposed for the evening of the 
ay, and all the early morning services, should be opened 
freely to the public, the regulations for admission being left 


pau - vres, pau- vres Turcs! 





* Mr Dtto Beard.—Thebes. 
t A. S Silent.—Thebes be biilow’d ! 
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entirely to the care of the Dean and Chapter. In regard to the 
remaining part of the question, which respects the mode of admission 
to the oratorios, I am satisfied to find that there is, in my opinion, 
no real difference of opinion in the proposals made by the two 
bodies, The Dean and Chapter, on the one hand, desire that the 
necessary expenses of the Festival should be defrayed by a subscrip- 
tion to be collected by the committee, and to which they declare 
themselves ready to add a contribution of large amount; with the 
arrangement, however, that while a portion of the available space 
in the Cathedral should be opened freely to the public, the re- 
mainder should be placed at the disposal of the Dean and Chapter 
respectively. The committee, on the other hand, are firm in their 
conviction that an adequate subscription such as is contemplated 
by the Dean and Chapter is impossible, and that the sale of tickets 
presents itself as the only feasible method of raising the necessary 
funds. It appears to me that both these proposals are really based 
on the same principle, which is, beyond all question, sound and 
good—viz., that the persons who provide the means of conducting 
the Festival should be assured of the quiet enjoyment of the result 
of their outlay and exertion. I do not understand that the Dean 
and Chapter wish to limit the number of subscribers, or to fix a 
minimum amount of subscriptions for entitling a subscriber to a 
reserve seat : and I presume that the committee desire, in confor- 
mity with the precedents of former Festivals, to extend the benefit 
of what they may provide to as large a number as possible by the 
sale of tickets at a small price. I think, however, that much may 
be done to avoid the ‘‘serious scandal”’ which the public sale of 
tickets is said to have caused to a large body of Churchmen by con- 
ducting the arrangements for admission in a comparatively private 


way. 

‘*T do therefore advise and determine :—‘ That, in the public 
advertisements advertising the services, it be stated, with regard to 
admission, simply that applications should be made to one or more 
secretaries or agents appointed by the committee. That the 
list of subscriptions for every oratorio he kept open till the time 
fixed for the commencement of the service. That the whole avail- 
able space of the nave, nave aisles, and transepts of the cathedral 
being reserved for the use of subscribers, with every seat numbered, 
cards of admission be given to the several subscribers at the discre- 
tion of the committee, every card entitling the person who presents 
it to the use of the seat marked by the number which is printed on 
his card, That, if the Dean and Chapter contribute as proposed 
to the subscription fund, a corresponding number of cards of 
admission be placed at their disposal, and in case of any difference 
of opinion as to the said number, the difference be determined by 
reference to the Bishop. That the whole area of the cathedral 
eastward from the tower be placed at the disposal of the Dean 
and Chapter for the admission of a limited number of persons 
at their discretion.’ 

“Tt only remains for me to add the expression of an earnest hope 
that the judgment I have thus been led to form may be so accepted 
by the Dean and Chapter and by the committee as to insure the 
harmonious action of the two bodies in providing a festival of which 
they may be justly proud, and which shall promote the great 
objects which both alike desire—the cultivation of sacred music, 
the enjoyment and edification- of man, and the honour and glory of 
Almighty God.—I am, my dear Mr Dean, yours very faithfully, 


‘*H,. WorcgstEr.” 
—)—— 


WAIFS. 


Mdme Zimeri is to be the vocalist at the Southport Winter 
Garden concert to-day, Saturday. 


A young English lady, under the nom de thédtre of Mdlle Lucia 
Bordogni, has made a début at Ivrea (Piedmont), as Amina, in La 
Sonnambula, Malle Bordogni, who is a pupil of Sig. Lamperti, is— 
say the Italian journals—destined for a great career. 


Sr Pavux’s CarHEDRAL.—The Dedication Festival will be held on 
Friday, the 25th of January (Conversion of St Paul), and the usual 
selection from Mendelssohn’s St Paul will be given as anthem at 
the afternoon service. The nave and a portion of the dome will 
be open to persons entering by the western doors, without tickets. 


The Committee of the London Sunday School Choir arranged to 
hold a second New Year’s Festival at the Royal Albert Hall, so 
great was the success of the first last year. A choir of 1,600 
specially selected voices sang, under the direction of Mr Luther 

inton, Mr W. G. Horncastle accompanying on the organ, and 
Messrs Newzerling and Dearden on trumpets. A large number of 
the schools connected with the choir belong to Methodist bodies. 
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